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with which society must be organised, " (p. 45). Such a ' ' law of right social rela- 
tionships," (p. 55) would, he admits, require us to repeal our laws against indecency, 
abolish our Boards of Health, and close our poorhouses, postoffices, banks, and 
lighthouses, except in so far as these institutions, like our streets and roads, might 
be cared for by benevolent individuals. He does not tell us how a government, 
thus limited to managing the police, army, and navy, could keep up a fire-depart- 
ment, nor how new streets, roads, railways, or canals could be opened, in case the 
owners of land put their prices too high for the projectors ; but the most unfortu- 
nate application of his theory would be to close our public schools. 

There is no danger of this, however ; and the principal evil likely to result 
from his pushing his theory so far, is that he prevents people from seeing its real 
value, as indicating the direction in which our race has advanced and must make 
all further progress. We shall keep on diminishing the power of the state over the 
man, as well as that of the man over the child, but neither authority will ever be 
abolished entirely. We shall dispense, sooner or later, with some of the public in- 
stitutions which Spencer condemns ; but our common schools will, I think, last as 
long as government itself. The abolitionists helped the slave to freedom by point- 
ing out the North Star ; but they did not advise him to quit solid earth. This mis- 
take, although we grant that Spencer shows us our North Star, is sometimes made 
in Social Statics. 

Timely help, too, is given by him, in a thoroughly practical way, to those re- 
formers who are passing out from under the cloud with a silver lining into a Cleve- 
land summer and a fair prospect of a Harrison fall. Among the words best worth 
putting into actions at once, are these : ' ' The right of exchange is as sacred as any 
other right, and exists as much between members of different nations as between 
members of the same nation. Morality knows nothing of geographical bounda- 
ries." . . "Hence, in putting a veto upon the commercial intercourse of two na- 
tions, or in putting obstacles in the way of that intercourse, a government trenches 
upon men's liberties of action, and by so doing directly reverses its function. To 
secure for each man the fullest freedom to exercise his faculties, compatible with 
the like freedom of all others, we find to be the state's duty. Now trade prohibi- 
tions and trade restrictions not only do not secure this freedom, but they take it 
away. So that in enforcing them the state is transformed from a maintainer of 
rights into a violator of rights." . . . "Whether it kills, or robs, or enslaves, or 
shackles by trade regulations, its guilt is alike in kind, and differs only in degree." 
(Social Statics, ed. of 1850, pp. 326, 327 ; ed. of 1892, p. 137). F. M. H. 

An Essay on Reasoning. By Edward T. Dixon. Cambridge (Eng.): Deighton, 
Bell, & Co. 1891. Pp. 88. 
Some years ago the author of this essay made public certain views of his, on 
"Geometry of Four Dimensions." He was surprised to find that though his argu- 
ments were received with incredulity they were not refuted. This result appeared 
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to him to be due to the fact that he was not understood, that his views on geometry 
of even two and three dimensions being different from those commonly entertained, 
he had failed of being understood, because he had not begun his explanation at the 
beginning. 

He therefore set to work to analyse those views and ultimately published a book 
on the subject. This book, The Foundations of Geometry, was reviewed by us in 
The Monist of October, 1891. But now again the author regards himself as not 
understood. He rested the positions and arguments of his book upon certain views 
of logic and especially of definition, which depart from the orthodox views, and he 
misjudged the fullness of explanation that would therefore become needful. Hence 
this little essay. 

The proper approach to the views of the author is through his doctrine of defi- 
nition. Usually definition is regarded as finding its main motive and utility in the 
convenience of social converse. The meaning of any term is regarded as resting 
not in the choice of him who utters it, but in the suppositions of those who are ad- 
dressed. It is true that a license is accorded to any one upon a sufficient occasion 
to give a special intent to some word, but only upon condition that that intent shall 
be made sufficiently express, in other words well understood by those addressed. 
Hence definition is usually taken to mean the recital or the precision of the meaning 
of a term by means of language naturally apt for that end. There is no good sense 
in pretending to effect either one of these ends by language that lacks natural ability 
on that behalf. 

Now Mr. Dixon holds, if we understand him, that conventional usage is of very 
subordinate consequence in this matter, that it pertains to the prerogative of an au- 
thor to throw upon those whom he addresses the task of gathering his meanings as 
best they can ; that even when he professes to explain his meanings he need not 
seek and employ any plain, direct speech, but may supply his instruction indirectly : 
may ask his audience to solve a problem, or to rightly guess what certain hints 
mean ; may require them to extract the meaning in question out of a set of assertions 
that involve the same in a collateral way only. This he calls " implicit definition." 
It is analogous, he tells us, to an unsolved equation or set of equations in algebra. So 
far as we are aware no one can claim priority of the author in respect to this expe- 
dient. He seems to regard it as of great importance, and proposes by its aid to over- 
come the difficulties that environ the fundamentals of geometry. 

We think that the author is led to put undue confidence in his implicit defini- 
tion, by his peculiar views upon propositions. He holds that all propositions can, 
without loss or gain in the meanings as originally stated, be reduced to statements of 
strict identity. This done, propositions can, as he thinks, be operated upon after the 
fashion usual with equations. But we submit that between a logical proposition 
and an algebraic equation there is a difference that is in general irreducible. For 
example take this proposition, Every parent loves children. To alter this to, Every 
parent is identical with some [or every] person that loves children, as is, we think, 
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the prescription of Mr. Dixon, will not serve ; for by reading our identity in the re- 
verse order we have : Some [or every] person that loves children is identical with 
every parent. 

Mr. Dixon's views in respect to terms and to the doctrine of denotation and 
connotation depart as widely from the suppositions usually held, as do his views re- 
garding propositions and definition. To follow out the consequences of his proposed 
innovations in any adequate fulness is forbidden to us by lack of space. We feel 
sure that further reflection will lead him to much modification of his doctrines. perA. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By Hermann Lotze. Edited by E. C. 
Conybeare, M.A. London : Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1892. Pp. 176. 

This book is an excellent translation of one of the most important works of a 
prominent philosopher, who made an unusually strong impression upon the minds 
of his contemporaries. Almost every line of this clean, accurate, and charming 
translation betrays the translator's devotion to the subject, for he has taken the ut- 
most care to bring out the ideas of the author in the same brilliant style for which 
Professor Lotze is justly famous. 

The translator says in the preface : "I have completed and venture to publish 
"the following translation of Hermann Lotze's Lectures upon the Philosophy of 
"Religion in the same hope in which it was undertaken by my late wife, that it 
' ' may be of use to some who cannot read the German original, and yet desire a con- 
' ' cise statement of the form in which one of the clearest-minded of our later thinkers 
" put to himself those great questions — as to the origin and destiny of the spirit of 
" man, as to life in general, and the meaning of the material universe — which occupy 
" us all at some time or another, many of us as soon as we have won food and shel- 
" ter for our bodies. " 

We do not share Mr. Conybeare's and his deceased wife's enthusiasm for the 
author. Although we are not blind to the great deserts of Professor Lotze, his 
amiable personality, the depth of his religious and emotional nature, the breadth of 
his scholarly erudition, and the brilliancy of his ingenious, not to say poetical, pre- 
sentation of philosophical subjects, we cannot conceive that his work is come to 
abide. On the contrary, we consider his philosophy as antiquated in many re- 
spects. He considers problems that originate from a mere confusion of ideas, as 
being insolvable in their nature, and attempts the solution of other problems with 
inadequate methods. His thoughts still remind us of the ontological spirit of past 
philosophies, and his principles are not in agreement with positivism and the 
methods of scientific research. 

As an instance, we quote the following passage : ' ' We must ever set aside any 
"attempt to describe in positive terms, or to construct in thought, the process by 
" which this absolute being came to be not only one, and that unconditionally, but 
"at the same time a many of things which condition one another reciprocally." 



